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F or Friends’ Review. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 642.) 


The denial of the obligation to continue in 
the outward observance of what are commonly 
termed the sacraments, “‘ baptism and the Lord’s 
supper,” formed, as Thomas Story apprehended, 
the principal charge of error against the Quakers. 

Dr. Gilpin quoted the passages 1 Cor. i. 2, 
and xi. 24,25, and argued that as the Apostle 
had thus commended the ordinance of the supper 
to the Corinthians, although they were spoken 
of as “called to be saints,’’ and some were “ sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus,”’ and as he considered the 
Quakers were not more perfect than the 
Cotinthians at that time, therefore no state in 
this life can render the ordinance needless. To 
this Thomas Story replied in substance, “ that 
as the Corinthians had been convinced by the 
ministry of the Apostle, he had first of all 
preached to them Christ’s coming in the flesh 
among the Jews, his life, miracles, doctrine, 
death for our sins, and resurrection from the 
dead, as saving truths, but did not so much as 
mention in this all important connection, this 
supposed ordinance, as saving or necessary to the 
Christian believer.” 

“ But,” proceeds T. Story, “ considering their 
weak and carnal state and incapacity then to 
reach the knowledge of divine mysteries, the 
Apostle had, in their initiation into the Christian 
religion, related to them the sayings of Christ 
on that subject ; and they had been in the prac- 
tice, or rather abuse of it, till the time of writing 
that epistle. Yet if the words of the epistle in 
that place be carefully and impartially observed, 
without prepossession or prejudice, and compared 
with other Scriptures, it will appear that there 
is not any positive command for it at all, much 
less is it made a standing ordinance ; but left to 
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the option and discretion of the disciples to 
whom it was first mentioned, how often they 
should do it, and consequently also how long 
they should continue it, as appears by the same 
text now adduced, viz : ‘ This do, as often as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me.’ ” 

“ But to set this matter in a clearer light, it 
is well known that at the time of the redemp- 
tion of the Jews from their Egyptian slavery, 
the passover, with the paschal lamb, was in- 
stituted as a standing ordinance in commemora- 
tion of it, until Christ the Lamb of God and 
antitype of that figure should come.” 

“ As Israel, offending the Lord, was afterwards 
sent into captivity under the Babylonians, they 
could not in that state and under that govern- 
ment celebrate it in form; and therefore they 
invented another way to keep that great deliver- 
ance in memory, which was this: 

“The father or chief of the family, at the 
proper time of the paschal supper, took bread 
and blessed it, saying, ‘ Blessed be thou, O Lord 
our God, who gives us the fruit of the earth ;’ 
then dividing it among the company, in like 
manner also he took the cup, and blessing it, 
said, ‘ Blessed be thou, O Lord, who gives us the 
fruit of the vine.’ This they did in a solemn 
manner, remembering their Egyptian slavery 
and deliverance, lamenting their present state, 
acknowledging their sins, and the justice of God 
in their punishment, and hopes of his mercy, from 
his former kind dealings and gracious promises.”’ 

“The Jews being thus initiated into this prac- 
tice, upon so solemn an occasion as the Lord’s 
being pleased to remember them with redemp- 
tion a second time, the succeeding generations 
continued it as incident to the passover, until 
the Lord Christ, the antitype, as well of the 
paschal lamb as of the bread and wine, did come ; 
who, when he appeared, was declared by Jobn 
the Baptist to be ‘ the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin-of the world,’ and he declared him- 
self to be ‘the bread of life, the living bread 
which came down from heaven,’ proclaiming 
also, and that very emphatically, that his ‘ flesh 
is meat indeed, and his blood is drink indeed ;’ 
that ‘except they ate his flesh and drank his 
blood they had no life in them,’ and all this was 
meant of the spirit of Christ and not of his flesh ; 
‘it is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing.’”’ 
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“The time drawing near when the Lamb of 
God was to be slain and offered as a sacrifice, de- 
claring the mercy of God the Father, who sent 
him in love to the whole world, he then said to 
his disciples, ‘ with desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer.’”’ 

‘‘ At the time of it, as father and chief of his 
flock and family, he celebrated the passover in 
form, with this difference only, that whereas the 
Jews, until that time, in the celebration of it, 
had looked back to the type and outward deliver- 
ance from Egypt, the Lord now directs them to 
himself as the antitype of all figures; and tells 
them he would not any more eat thereof, until 
it should be fulfilled in the kingdom of God ; 
nor drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day 
when he should drink it new with them in his 
Father’s kingdom.” 

“ This eating and drinking in the kingdom of 
God, cannot relate to material bread and wine, 
which can only be exhibited as symbols of the 
outward body of Christ, and the blood of that 
holy body, which to be eaten and drunk in a 
natural sense profiteth nothing ; but, to the all- 
quickening virtue and power of his Holy Spirit, 
which is all in all, and the true feeding to the 
commonwealth of the whole Israel of God. 

“ Therefore this passover, or any part or rela- 
tive to it, whether bread, wine or any other 
matter in it, could be of no further use or obliga- 
tion to the disciples of Christ, than till they 
should experience in themselves his divine and 
spiritual appearance and coming in them ; and 
Him to be the same to their souls or minds, 
which natural food or drink is to the body, its 
support, strength, nourishment, and means of 
duration. This coming of Christ, as such can 
mean no other than his being made manifest in 
a spiritual administration; for as He is that 
eternal spirit of truth, and word, wisdom and 
power of God, it is not strictly proper to say of 
him, in that sense, that he shall come or go any 
where, but to be made manifest ; for as such he 
ever was, is and will be, omnipresent, and never 
absent from any place or time.” 

\ “ Seeing then this was only the passover, and 
the terms of the application of it to himself, not 
institutive of any new command or ordinance, 
but a liberty to do, or not to do it, at discretion, 
‘this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me,’ laid no obligation on them to do it any 
more at all ; it being ended by the manifestation 
of its antitype; and in the nature.of the thing 
could be of no further obligation or reasonable 
use, when Christ was witnessed in them, to be 
that eternal, never failing, divine substance.” 

“ But the apostle Paul, whose concern for the 
Jews and zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, 
to whom in an especial manner he was sent, en- 
gaged him to ‘ become all things to all men, that 
by all means he might gain some,’ recommended 
to the Corinthians the practice of the passover 
with the new application of it to Christ, at the 


time of their first believing in him, by that 
Apostle’s ministry; that being yet carnally 
minded, they might have an outward communion 
till the true communion should be made known ; 
which, their state at that time could not bear; 
as in point of prudence only he practised some 
other legal rites at some times, which in his 
doctrine he condemned at other times, where 
the state of the people was able to bear it.” 

To these and other arguments, Dr. Gilpin 
made but little reply, more than to say, “ that 
as he had always believed it to be an ordinance 
of Christ, he had solemnly used it as such and 
found comfort in it.” To which Thomas Story 
returned, “ That he did not doubt but thet he 
might have satisfaction in it, since he believed it 
a remaining ordinance, and did it under that 
apprehension. Whosoever in his heart believes 
any thing to be a standing duty in the church 
of Christ, which ever had any countenance in it 
by practice, and performs it faithfully according 
to his belief and understanding, may find a satis- 
faction in it. 

“ But since God in mercy is pleased to afford 
the living substance, without the use of those 
means which are supposed to lead to an end 
already attained, they can be no more a duty to 
such ; and that is the real case among the true 
Quakers, who love and fear the Lord sincerely.” 

To be continued. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 
SCATTERGOOD. 


THOMAS 


In the course of a religious visit paid by this 
valued Friend, to Long Island, and some parts 
of New York, in the summer of 1789, the follow- 
ing impressive circumstance took place, as re- 
lated in his memoirs. 


On the 14th of 8th mo. he left New York, 
and the 15th and 16th he attended the quarterly 
meeting at Rahway, in company with Rebecca 
Jones and M. Robinson ; after which the follow- 
ing memorandum occurs: 

“17th.—A very large meeting, and a great 
mixture of different sorts of people, many of 
whom could not get into the house. I believed 
it my place to stand forth amongst them with a 
heart much exercised, on account of the looser 
sort, not only amongst Friends, but of all ranks. 
I was led to caution and warn the unwary. and 
frolicksome youth, and to tell them of the cir- 
eumstance of the young man who was killed at 
a horse race, remarking that the Almighty 
warned his creatures in various ways, sometimes 
by night in dreams and visions as Job says ; and 
sometimes by day also. After this our dear 
friend, Rebecca Jones, was favored in a large 
testimony, chiefly to Friends ; and at the close 
of the meeting, when about to part, I had again 
to stand up, and warn the youth in a particular 
manner, that they should return from the meet- 
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ing home, under a thankful sense of the favors 
received, and keep out of lightness and frolick- 
ip oP 

. a letter to a friend, dated Rahway, eighth 
month, 1789, he says : 

“] thought I would send thee a few lines by 
the bearer hereof, EK. R., who attended Plain- 
field monthly meeting yesterday with his offering. 
I was glad for K.’s sake that [ was there, and 
thought there was a solid weight attended. 
Friends readily received him into membership, 
and a certificate to our meeting is to be prepared, 
to be produced next month. I thought it would 
be satisfactory to hear this much, and a little 
also of what thy poor and often enfeebled brother 
has been about. I went no further than Pur- 
chase quarterly meeting, about thirty miles above 
New York. Finding that Nine Partners quarter 
was held the same week as this at Rahway, I 
was easy to cross to Long Island again. 


favored to come away easy and peaceful, and my 
visit to Friends in New York, as to myself, has 
been the most peaceful and pleasant of any time 
I have been there. 

“‘ My companion, John Cox, sets off presently 
in company with E. R., andl have James 
Whitall of Woodbury with me; he came with a 
minute from their monthly meeting, to see me 
round within the compass of their quarter ; but 
here I am this morning, as frequently is my lot, 
a poor blind servant, waiting for future direc- 
tion, seeing no way to move with sufficient clear- 
ness. I have been favored with the acceptable 


company of our dear Rebecca Jones, both at | 


New York and in this place, which has been 
strengthening to me. 

“ 20th.—John Cox left us prettyjearly ;—some 
time after which, dear M. Robinson, J. Dela- 
plaine, and other friends from New York, being 
ready to return, we sat down together and were 
favored with a precious season. After parting 
with so many near triends, my mind was tender- 
ly affected, and gathered into a quiet habitation, 
wherein it was nearly turned toward my beloved 
help-mate in life. 

“On the 21st, Rebecca Jones left in company 
with Joseph Shotwell ; and after they were gone 
my mind was thoughtfully engaged to know for 
what end I was thus left as it were alone; and 
all prospect of religious service removed. I had 
labored fervently during the time of the quar- 
terly meeting, and had thoughts of appointing a 
meeting on Staten Island, but that was removed, 
and here I was left, a poor blind, exercised ser- 
vant; and was sunk under such a weight of ex- 
ercise, that ] thought of going up to lay on my 
bed. Whilst sitting in this exercised condition, 
James Shotwell came into the room where I and 
my companion J. Whitall were sitting, and in- 
formed us that a sorrowful circumstance had 
happened ; a number of young people going into 
the water at Sandy Hook were drowned, and the 








I was 
much shut up and exercised in that Island, but | 
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bodies of four young women were just brought 
up in the shallop they wentoutin. We walked 
down to the landing, and there saw them lying on 
straw on the deck, side by side, and a very seri- 
ous sight it was. After we returned home to 
J. Shotwell’s, I was soon informed by my blessed 
guide there was more work for me to do in this 
place, and I was strengthened to desire Friends 
to go to the houses of the relatives of the de- 
ceased, most of whom it was expected would be 
laid in Friends’ ground, and make way fora 
meeting after the burial, which they did, and it 
was concluded to bury them all in one grave in 
Friends’ ground ; and there being a burial this 
afternoon of a young woman of the Presbyterian 
Society, who died of a putrid fever, and some 
Friends attending it, gave notice of the burial 
to-morrow. I went to the house of a relation of 
one of the persons drowned, where we had an 
humbling time amongst a number of the rela- 
tions and others, who escaped the jaws of death. 

“22d.—Went to the burial, which wasa 
solemn scene : such a grave I never saw before 
—wide enough to lay the bodies of these poor 
young women side by side, who but a few days 
before were mostly in full health and strength, 
and most or all of them at meeting. Solemn it 
was to see the coffins one by one, brought into 
the grave yard. We went into meeting, which 
was made up of various ranks and classes of men 
and women, the passages filled up with those who 
stood, and many out of doors who could not get 
in. I had a laborious time amongst them, but 
trust through divine help, the free and everlast- 
ing gospel was preached, and truth not dis- 
honored. The people behaved quietly, consider- 
ing the great throng. It was a relieving time 
to me, although spending to the body ; but the 
Lord can help and does help his poor servants 
in the needful time: praised be his name, and 
may the mouths of the servants be kept as in the 
dust before bim.” 

The following account of this mournful event, 
is furnished by another hand : 

“ At our last quarterly meeting, our beloved 
friend Thomas Scattergood, in the course of his 
public testimony, in moving language, warned 
the youth present to beware of wanton be- 
havior, dancing, frolicking, &c.; stating, that he 
had known several instances of divine displeasure 
being manifested to individuals, who had at- 
tended such meetings as these, and directly 
afterwards had gone to horse races, or other sin- 
ful pastimes. One instance he mentioned, of a 
young man, who, on his way home from a favored 
meeting, falling im witha company of persons 
who were collected for a horse race, they urged 
him to ride one of the horses ;— he at first refused, 
but being pressed by some of them, at length 
yielded ; and in the race was thrown from the 
horse, which occasioned his death. He said it 
appeared to be his business to warn the youth 
present, to beware of such conduct, lest some of 
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them might be made like examples. ‘I do not 
say,’ said he, ‘it will be the case, but I find it 
my place to proclaim a solemn warning.’ 

“ On third-day our meeting ended :—twenty- 
seven persons, chiefly young people, embarked 
on board a boat, bound for Sandy Hook; but 
before they set off, it was observed that several 
of them were discouraged, and ready to give it 
up; and on their way it was remarked, how 
dreadful it would be, if any unfavorable accident 
should happen, after having been at meeting, 
and hearing the advice then given. On fourth- 
day they went to view a monument erected over 
a person of distinction, who with twelve others 
perished there not long before. On fifth-day, 
they walked to the light-house, and on their re- 
turn went on a narrow reef of sand, which is 
bare at low water, as also the way to it ; on this 
they spent some time in walking, &c. At length, 
observing the tide to run fast, they were alarmed 
and concluded to return. But alas ! the sea had 
hidden their path, and covered all their way- 
marks! However, they made the attempt, and 
as they were pressingon, eleven of them sudden- 
ly stepped into the deep, were overwhelmed as 
in a moment, and seven of them perished. The 
others, with the assistance of some of the com- 
pany who could swim, got to the shore, though 
almost spent. Four of the bodies were found, 


and brought up here (Rahway) on sixth-day. 
The next day was appointed for their interment, 


and notice being given, a great concourse of 
people attended ; after which a meeting was held, 
wherein our beloved friend Thomas Scattergood 
was enabled to preach the gospel, pertinently to 
exhort all present to profit by the present ca- 
lamity, and feelingly to impart a portion of con- 
solation to those whe drank largely of sorrow’s 
streams. He had not felt easy to return home 
after our quarterly meeting ended ; but waiting 
in great exercise of mind was not able to dis- 
cover the cause of his being thus detained. On 
sixth-day morning, he retired into a private 
room, and sitting a while under the like pressure 
of exercise, a messenger stepped in with the 
foregoing sorrowful tidings. Then he could 
account for the trying dispensation he had passed 
through, which he related in his discourse to the 
crowded audience, observing that it might be 
said of him as of Nehemiah, ‘ why art thou sad, 
seeing thou art not sick?’ ‘I was not sick,’ 
said he, ‘ but felt sach oppression of exercise, 
that I thought of taking my bed.’” 


For Friends’ Review. 
BELL RINGING. 


REVIEW. 


waves, the movement of which is comparable 
to water waves. These waves move at regular 
intervals and with equal rapidity. When the 
bell is first struck, it is put into its ordinary 
vibration, and exhibits its proper capacity to 
produce sound. The second stroke may harmo- 
nize with the first; if so, the sound will be in- 
creased, because it will add to the vibratory 
motion already given, or it may strike at a stage 
of vibration which will neutralize the motion, 
and its force be wasted; hence there may be no- 
ticed a constant inequality of sound in the 
ringing of the bell. Sometimes it will ring 
louder and clearer; at other times more faint, 
according to the harmony or discord of the suc- 
ceeding stroke. B. C. H. 
Annapolis, Ind., 6th mo., 1856. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A MICROSCOPIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


Man seems to tenant a position between two 
material worlds; the one of infinite and un- 
fathomable vastness and immensity, stretching 
away beyond the limits of even thought itself 
into an eternity of space; the other of incon- 
ceivable minuteness, so small that a whole 
dynasty is seen fulfilling the conditions of its 
being in a single drop of water, and a million of 
its inhabitants filling a space in creation no larger 
than that occupied by a single grain of sand. 
For the major part of the knowledge we have ob- 
tained of both these worlds—and as yet we have 
madeas little progress in the one as the other—we 
are indebted to two instruments, the telescope and 
the microscope. It is at the latter only that, on 
the present occasion, we shall take a cursory 
glance. Under the general denomination of 
‘“‘ microscope,” are included a variety of instru- 
ments, some of them of the cheapest and sim- 
plest form, and others of the most costly and 
scientific. Thus, a piece of card blackened with 
ink and punctured with a single pin-hole, is a 
microscope, because by looking through it, it 
virtually magnifies an object by enabling you to 
see it nearer than you could do with the naked 
eye, though it is barely available for anything 
larger than a fly’s foot. If you make the punc- 
ture a trifle larger, and melt a piece of glass (first 
drawn out thin as a hair in the fire) in the flame 
of a gas-lamp, adroitly pushing it farther into 
the flame as it liquefies, until it becomes a little 
round knob, and insert that knob into the hole 
in the card, you will have a microscope of the 
next degree of power. This is as far as you 
can go gratuitously. Then you can buy the 


Stanhope lens fora crown, and with that you 
may make observations really interesting ; but 
if you wish to pursue microscopic science with 
advantage, you must go to the expense of an in- 
strument purely achromatic, magnifying some 
hundreds of times, and (what is of more im- 
portance than mere magnifying power, for which 
your man of science cares less than the sight- 


I notice in an editorial of “ Friends’ Review” 
of last month, a suggestive explanation of the 
philosophy of bell-ringing. The editor’s views, 
in the main, are satisfactory, but it appears to me 
that a few additional considerations are neces- 
se to make the subject clear. 

t is an admitted fact that sound moves in 
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seer, ) defining clearly and truthfully ; this last 


is the triumph of the optician—an instrument that 
tells the truth severely. Microscopes deserving 
this high character are necessarily very expensive, 
a single lens costing several guineas. The real 


value of a good instrument, however, is beyond | 


all price, because it is a key toa new world of 
wonders, teeming with novelties never to be ex- 
hausted. Beyond these, which are all of a con- 
veniently portable kind, and opening a much 
more extensive field of observation, is the 
oxy-hydrogen microscope, which, embodying the 
principles of the magic-lantern, can be made to 
magnify millions of times; but it has this great 
disadvantage, that it exhibits the magnified 
shadows of the objects, and not the objects 
themselves; and though, when these are trans- 
parent, some degree of color is obtained, positive 
truth of color can scarcely be relied on. 

These few remarks may serve perhaps as an 
introduction to a microscopic entertainment to 
which, having lately been a guest ourselves, we 
shall take the liberty of introducing the reader. 

On entering, we find a series of tables set out 
with a number of microscopes of good defining 
power, and furnished with subjects, some of 
them novel in description, and all of an interest- 
ing kind. Everybody—and everybody in this 
instance signifies a crowded attendance of ladies 
and geutlemen—is anxious for a peep, and as 
only one can peep ata time at one object, all 
have an opportunity of exercising that patience 
which is so characteristic of polite society. We 
pop down our head at a venture at the first 
vacant eye-glass, and behold! the lung of a 
toad, which shows like a crimson mass of virgin 
cinnabar, with a gnarled and rather nuggetty 
surface, permeated everywhere with a myriad of 
small air-cells: the intensity of the red-hot 
color, broken with its own shadowy reflections, 
constitutes this an object of remarkable beauty, 
independent of the marvels of structure, which, 
asa fair ladyis nudging our elbow, we have 
not time to dwell upon. 

But here is another tube unoccupied, and we 
tryagain. What is this we see? Upon a cir- 
cular expanse of rose-colored soil, speckled all 
over with points and spots of deeper hue, a 
thousand little brooks, rivulets, and canals are 
pouring their flashing waters with furious haste 
into larger channels, in which again they rush 
along with a velocity that threatens to wash 
away the banks. On goes the torrent, glisten- 
ing and sparkling in the intense light, never 
pausing in its furious haste, but from unnum- 
bered tiny trenches pouring into the main ducts, 
and travelling, ever faster the larger the chan- 
nel, towards some outlet beyond the field of 
vision. What can this be? On looking to 
ascertain, we find it is a view of the circulation 
of the blood in the toe of a frog—froggy having 
consented, for reasons sufficiently powerful, to 
lie in a moist bag, and to suffer as much of that 
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useful member of his as could be seen through 
an orifice of some sixteenth of an inch in diame- 
ter, to be subjected to investigation for the 
benefit of science. The devoted professor of 
gymnastics lies perfectly quiet, but, looking to 
the galloping current in his veins, we suspect 
that he.is paying for his complaisance by symp- 
| toms decidedly feverish. 

Now for a third peep. Not willing to be 
taken by surprise this time, we look at the ob- 
| ject first, but can see nothing more than a dim 
| grey speck of something about the size of a 
‘small pin’s head. But on placing one eye at 
the tube, lo and behold! what seems a sepia 
drawing admirably finished in all its details, of 
a view on the Seine at Paris—a view of a bridge 
over which we have walked a hundred times in 
days gone by—of boats and buildings, and sur- 
rounding objects, true to the very life, and defy- 
ing us not to recognize the spot with all its 
details. Of course we know at once that no 
artist could have drawn this picture, and that it 
is a photograph painted by the agency of light. 
But the marvel is great, notwithstanding, and 
we look again and again, now at the all but in- 
visible picture itself, now at its magnified pro- 
portions as seen through the microscope, and 
should look much longer but for considerations 
of good manners. This, it strikes us, is the 
severest test to which photography could be ap- 
plied; and it seems almost incomprehensible 
that upon a surface not larger than one of the 
letters of this page, can be represented the per- 
spective of a broad river, its bridges and the 
buildings which rise upon its banks. 

A fourth peep gives us the surface of a piece 
of granite, which shows like a spotty and trans- 
parent assemblage of rich and varied colors; a 
fifth and sixth, and so on, reveal various objects 
more or less favorites for the exquisite colors 
or curious textures, or marvellous systems of 
growth and increase, which they display. Then 
we come to a microscopic apparatus on the 
magic-lantern principle, but on a portable scale, 
by which the shadows of objects are thrown 
upon a white disk. A series of them are shown 
in succession, the most amusing being the ex- 
hibition of the monsters generated in foul water, 
the whimsical motions of which excite not a 
little laughter. The sight of these gentry 
whizzing about in such a fantastic manner recalls 
to our recollection certain displays of the same 
kind, but on a grander scale, which we once 
witnessed at a private exhibition of the oxy-hy- 
drogen microscope. At the end of a large room 
containing about two hundred persons, a white 
canvass sheet was tightly strained ; the micro- 
scope, standing in a gallery at the other end, 
projected the objects to be seen, over the heads 
of the spectators, on the white sheet—the room 
being in darkness, with the exception of such 
reflected light as proceeded from the illuminated 
disk. Upon this disk first appeared, swimming 
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lei sarely in the clear water, a hage monster 
about the size of an average bull, opening with 
deliberation a cavernous mouth, every now and 
then, to admit some smaller fry which were dis- 
porting around him, and which he swallowed up 
as the merest matter of course, hardly deigning 
to look at them. The creature seemed nearly 
all head and tail, and bore an aspect indescriba- 
bly ugly and terrific; and yet, monster as he 
was compared to his diminutive victims, he 
would himself be invisible even under the 
power of a microscope magnifying a hundred 
times. A second drop of water revealed, to all 
appearance, the depths of an abyss in which 
masses of vegetation hung in suspension ; tangled 
water-weeds floated towards the surface, and be- 
neath their gloomy shadows lurked fierce shark- 
like destroyers, measuring six feet or more in 
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slaves. We have compiled from the Census 
Returns, published by the Government a year 
or two since, the following statement upon this 
subject. In the first column of this table will 
be found the whole number of Slaveholders in 
each of the Southern States; and in the last 
column is given the aggregate white population 
of each State. This will show at once the pro- 
portion between the two classes :— 


Slaveholders 
in each 4a 
Og OOS 
29,295 
5,999 


White 
ulation. 


426,514 
162,189 
37 941 
71,169 
47,203 
§21,572 


761,413 


States. 
Alabama, . 
Arkansas, - 
District of Columbi: 1477 
Delaware, - 809 
Florida, - 8,520 
Georgia, - 38, 456 
Kentucky, 38,385 


Louisiana, 20,670 
Maryland, 16,040 
Mississippi, - 23,116 
Missouri, - 19,185 


255,491 
417,943 
295,718 
592,004 


length, watching their opportunity to dart out 
upon an unwary innocent and gobble him up. 
This they did repeatedly, and one could not but 
admire the rapidity of their digestion, which dis- 
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posed of a living meal in a minute or two of our 
time. The whole abyss was swarming with life; 
but we may fairly conclude that over-population 
was prevented by the presence of the devouring 
gentry alluded ~to, of whom we noticed six or 
seven taking exceeding good care of themselves 
—a startling illustration of the universal law. 
Another change, and an anomalous creature, 
to be paralleled in no department of visible na- 
ture, appears upon the scene: it is nothing less 
in form and mechanism than a living telescope 
—a creatnre whose body consists positively of 
a succession of tubes shutting up one within the 
other, and who possesses the power of drawing 
out any or all of them, and thus increasing or 
diminishing his stature to suit his own personal 
convenience. His head terminates the smallest 
tube. He is a greedy fellow, constantly on the 
look-out for prog ; now, for the sake of reaching 
a victim, elongating his body to the extent of 
sixteen feet; now, perhaps for convenience of 
swallow, contracting it to that of about eighteen 
inches ; and when stretched out is so transparent 
that you may see the fluids circulating in his frame. 
We might multiply these marvels, which the 
microscope opens to our contemplation, almost 
ad infinitum, but that is not our object, nor 
would it be quite fair to those of our readers, of 
whom we areaware there are not a few, who know 
this subject well. Our design is rather to present 
to those who have the desire to study the works of 
nature in her minutest operations, some samples 
of the harvest they may expect to reap in the 
intelligent prosecution of such a pursuit. 


THE SOUTH. 

“It is very common to suppose,” says the New 
York Times, ‘‘ that the great masses of the peo- 
ple of the South are Slaveholders.”” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The immense 
majority of the whites at the South hold no 


North Carolina, 28,303 
South Carolina, 25,576 
Tennessee, - 33,864 
Texas, - - 7,747 
Virginia, - 55,063 
347,525 
drawn 


553,028 
274,563 
756,836 
154,634 
894,800 


6,222,418 
from official 


Total, - : - 


From this statement, 


sources, it*will be seen that there is not a singl: 


Slaveholding State in the Union, in which the 
SLAVEHOLDERS constitute ONE-TENTH part of 
the aggregate FREE WHITE population. In South 
Carolina, where the Slaveholding class is rela- 
tively the most numerous, out of a white popula- 
tion of 274,563, only 25,596—/ess than one-tenth 
—are Slaveholders. 

This small number not only ru/e the six mil- 
lions, but dictate to the twenty millions of Free 
Citizens in the Free States, and control the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, and our Foreign Relations 
by the action of the Senate in the appointment 
of ministers, &c. All nominees for confirmation 
must avow by their friends that they are not 
opposed to Slavery.— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


A REMEDY FOR MOTHS. 


A friend sends us the following excellent ar- 
ticle, which first appeared in one of the religious 
papers : 

We were examining our wardrobe after the 
summer, and found to our surprise and grief, 
many of our choicest articles of apparel sadly 
damaged by the moths. In the midst of our 
trouble, and the discussion as to the modes of 
protection against moths, which had beea 
handed down by tradition, aunt Julia came in. 

‘Aunt Julia, how do you keep your winter 
clothing from the moths?’ we both asked 
eagerly, as that good lady proceeded to lay aside 
her handsome shawl, which looked as fresh as 
ever after seven year’s wear. 
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“T used to suffer from moths as much as any 


‘one,” replied aunt Julia, taking her knitting 


from her little basket and sitting down ; “ but I 
found a recipe in an old-fashioned book which 
has relieved me of much solicitude on the sub- 
ject. It was many years before I could be per- 
suaded to try it. In my young days money was 
not quite as plenty as now, but provisions were 
cheap, and a farmer’s daughter began her mar- 
ried life better supplied with linen, blankets 
and bed-quilts, than many a jewel-decked city 
belle. As I was an only daughter, and was not 
married too young, a noble pile of blankets, 
feather beds, bed quilts, &c., became my por- 
tion. For many years after we removed to the 
city, I used to dread my summer’s work of air- 
ing beds and packing away fine home-made 
blankets and quilts stuffed with down. I tried 
snuff, tobacco, camphor, pepper and cedar chips, 
and yet, as we changed our place of residence 
several times, some colony of moths, old squat- 
ters among the beams of the garret, in some un- 
observed scrap of woollen cloth, would perforate 
tiny holes in my choicest possessions.” 

“Why, aunt Julia, I thought you had a cedar 
closet ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, when we moved into our new house ; 
but by that time my closet was too small for my 
increased wealth, and till I used this recipe I 
seldom passed a year without some moth holes, 
but now I have not seen one in nine years.” 

“What was it, aunt? Have you the book ? 
or can you repeat it from your memory? It is 
too late to save these things, but I will write it 
down and try it next spring.”’ So saying, Anna 
took out her little recipe book and pencil, while 
aunt Julia prepared to record the moth pre- 
ventive. 

‘‘ The book was an old one, with the title ob- 
literated and the title page worn out by some 
careless child, but the directions were these : 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in Heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal.” 

“Oh, aunt Julia, is that all? How does that 
help the matter ?” 

“ Wait Anna, and hear my story out. One 
day as I was mourning over my choicest blan- 
kets, eaten by the moths, and airing my down 
bed quilts and feather beds, which had been 
rendered obsolete by the introduction of spring 
mattresses, as I stood ready to cry with vexa- 
tion to see my choicest articles eaten in the 
most conspicuous places, as you have expe- 
rienced to-day, my eye rested on an old Bible 
which lay on the top of a barrel of pamphlets 
in the garret. I opened it and almost uncon- 
sciously read the recipe for avoiding moths 
which [ have given to-day. I then recollected 
that they seldom troubled the clothing in fre- 
quent use, and that the articles which caused 
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me so much care were not needed twice a year. 
I then thought of Sophia Baker, with her large 
family and sick husband. They had been burned 
out the spring before, and were just entering 
upon acold long winter of poverty. I sat down, 
and writing her a note, sent her two feather 
beds and four blankets, and an old-fashioned 
‘ coverlid,’ that very day ; and two more blankets 
I dispatched to a poor old rheumatic neighbor 
whose destitution had never occurred to me 
before. I then began to breathe freely; and 
before another week two more blankets were 
gone to comfort tired limbs and aching hearts. 
The cast off coats, cloaks and old pieces of car- 
peting which had long lain in my garret, were 
given to the deserving poor. A bag of woolen 
stockings and socks which had been kept for 
cleaning brass, were sent to a charity institu- 
tion, never again tu become a temptation to the 
moths. I inquired particularly the next year, 
and found the beds and blankets were in such 
excellent preservation that I cheerfully laid up 
more of my surplus property ‘in heaven,’ and 
out of the way of moth and mould. My cedar 
closet and trunks hold all I wish to preserve, 
and when they begin to run over, I commit 
more articles to the keeping of my widowed and 
fatherless acquaintances.” 

“ But, aunt Julia, yours is a peculiar case. 
You had the home-made outfit of a farmer’s 
daughter, and could not expect to make use of 
it; besides, the Bible does not encourage wast- 
ing our goods extravagantly.” 

‘I do not think the Bible leans to what is 
called extravagant sides. The rest of the chap- 
ter following the verse I have quoted, gives 
little encouragement to much forethought, either 
in food or raiment, and in another plaee says, 
‘ He that hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none.’ This rule leaves very little 
to pack away ina cedar closet. In my opinion, 
God’s providence is far from encouraging ex- 
tensive accumulation either of money or pos- 
sessions, especially among Christians. Fire and 
flood, drouth, mildew and moth stand ready to 
rebuke that spirit of covetousness which the 
Lord abhorreth.” 

“ Surely, aunt Julia, you would not have me 
give away the new furs you gave me last winter ?” 

“No, my child; but let us examine for a 
moment this moth-eaten pile. Here are three 
coats of your husbaud’s which he can never 
possibly wear again.” 

‘«‘ These are for fishing, aunt.” 

“ How often does he fish ?” 

“ Once in four or five years,” said Anna, look- 
ing slightly discomfited. :, 

“« Well, here is a bag of out-grown, shrunken 
socks and stockings, and these old dresses of 
Ada’s, and these overcoats of the boys, that I 
heard you say were*unfit to wear, even in the 
play ground ; and besides, I think you remarked 
that the whole difficulty originated in an old 
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carpet which has been harboring moths mapy | 
years, when it might have been out of harm’s 
way, upon some poor widow’s floor.” 

‘« Well, aunt, 1 believe you are half right.” 

“Try my rule, Anna; not after your property | 
is ruined, but when you find you ean spare it— 
even at the risk of sending some of your treasure 
to heaven before you have obtained all you 
could from its use. Many an old garret have [ | 
known to be infested with moths, ruining hun- | 
dreds of dollars worth of valuable articles, when | 
the whole evil might be traced to an old coat 
or carpet, selfishly or carelessly withheld from 
the poor. We are God’s stewards, and our luxu- 
ries are not given us to feed a ‘ covetousness 
which is idolatry,’ but are talents which may 
be increased ten times before the great day of 
final account. When people ask how to prevent 
moths, I always long to say—‘ Lay up your trea- 
sure in heaven,’ because I have found from ex- 
perience it is a sure and convenient way.”’ 

‘‘ Well, aunt, I own I never have thought 
much about it before as a matter of Christian 
duty. I will try before another year to confine 
my care to the articles I need, and shall hope 
for better success.’’— Country Gentleman. 


FRIENDS’ KEVLEW. | 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 28, 1856. 


CoMPROMISES AND BLUNDERS OF THE FEDE- 
RAL ConstTITUTION.—Abundance has been said, 
particularly by the, people of the Slave States, 
respecting the compromises of the Constitution, 
and heavy complaints have been reiterated, that 
those compromises have not been faithfully ob- 
served by the people of the Free States. Now, 
a little consideration and examination will pro- 
bably show, that all the compromises-of the 
Constitution, which have any connection with 
slavery, or which tend, in any degree, to involve 
the National Government in its support, are 
actually departures from the avowed object of 
the Federal Government, and ought therefore 
to be denominated the blunders, not the com- 
promises, of the Federal Constitution. If we 
look to the highest authority which can be 
invoked, in order to ascertain what are the 
avowed principles upon which our government 
is established, we shall find them in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The following extract 
from that celebrated document exhibits, in a 
very condensed form, the principles upon which 
the people of the United States assumed their 
station among the nations of the earth: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
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endowed by their Creator with certain inaliena- + 
ble rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

And they further declared, that fcr the sup- 
port of these principles, they pledged to one 
another their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 

Here then, we find the great principles upon 
which our government was erected, distinctly 
and solemnly laid down. It is well known that 
the Congress of the Confederation had no legisla- 
tive authority, and could only act on individual 
citizens through the instrumentality of State 
governments. The institution of Slavery, so 
far as it could be considered a legal institution 
at all, has always been understood to be a muni- 
cipal regulation, owing its authority and con- 
fined in its jurisdiction to the powers of the 
State. The several Commonwealths of which 
the Confederation was composed, acted on this 
subject independently of each other; each State 
made its own laws, either to modify, abolish, or 
sustain the institution, according to its own 
judgment and choice. The laws or constitu- 
tional provisions of Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, had no binding force in Virginia or 
the Carolinas—neither could the laws of the 
latter extend beyond their own jurisdiction. 
From the principles laid down in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the very limited na- 
ture of the power of Congress, it is obvious 
that the general government, previous to the 
adoption of the existing Constitution, had no 
connection with the subject or the institution of 
Slavery. ; 

The question then becomes an important one, 
whether the relation of the general government 
to this institution, was or could be materially 
changed by the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1787. 

As already observed, the Government of the 
United States was originally established on the 
basis of liberty. The right of every man to the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, was among th- 
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avowed principles that lie at the foundation of 
the General Government. Of course, negro 
Slavery, as it had long been maintained in most | 
States of the Union, could exist in no other 
way than as an anomaly, to be tolerated by the 
General Government only because it had no 
power to interfere. What then, was the avowed 
object of the Constitution of 1787? It is plainly 
set forth in a few words in the preamble. It is 
as follows: 


“We, the people of the United States, in or. 
der to form a more perfect Union, establish jus- | 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish | 
this Constitution for the United States of | 


America.”’ | 


The object here avowed is evidently entirely | 
coincident with the principles laid down in the | 
Declaration of Independence. 


| 


No reasonable | 
latitude of construction can deduce from this 
preamble the slightest intention of aiding in 
the support or toleration of Slavery as a part of 
the business of the General Government. It is | 
a remarkable circumstance that the word slave 
or slavery no where appears in the Federal Con- 
stitution. It was indeed studiously excluded ; | 
frem which we may fairly infer that the members | 
of the Convention by whom that document was 
framed, expected their labors to remain, to bind 
the people of the United States together in one 
great federal union, when the condition to which 
those terms are appropriate should no longer be 
known as a stain upon the legislation or usages 
of any portion of our community. It is well 
known, and history fully attests the fact, that 
great jealousy, in regard to the powers to be 
conferred upon the General Government, was 
entertained by many of the leading politicians of 
that day. An apprehension appears to have 
been felt, that the authority of the State gov- 
ernments would be absorbed and virtually anni- 
hilated by the power of the Union. Hence, 
provision was carefully made, eitherin the Con- 
stitution itself, or in the amendments, to prohibit 
Congress from enacting any laws which did not 
clearly fall within the powers conferred, or those 
which were necessarily implied. As no rights 
of legislation in relation to slavery were granted 
or implied, none could be assumed, except those 
to be inferred by the general objects of the Con- 
stitution, the promotion of a more perfect union 


and the security of the blessings of liberty to 
It would hence 
appear, that in order to preserve consistency io 
all parts of the Constitution, the subject of 
negro slavery ought to have been passed over in 
silence. The prohibition contained in Article 1, 
Section 9, though obsolete for nearly fifty years, 
may justly be considered an unfortunate de- 
parture from the principles which ought to have 
been strictly observed ; it furnished a link con- 


ourselves and to our posterity. 


necting the General Government with the sub- 
ject of slavery. 
A much more unhappy compromise, and one 


| that can hardly be regarded in any other light 


than as an important blunder, is included in 
Article 4, Section 2, in the following words: 

‘* No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may 


be due.” 

This provision, we observe, confers on Con- 
gress no power of legislation on the subject of 
fugitives from service; neither does it prohibit 
the States from enacting laws on this subject ; 
it merely provides, that no State authorities shall 
enact laws of a certain description ; but requires 
that they shall give up fugitives from labor 
escaping into their jurisdiction. Several 
laws of Congress, to be noticed hereafter, are 
therefore evidently unauthorized, even by the 
constitutional provision on which they are 
ostensibly founded. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the State 
of Pennsylvania, the farthest south which has 
even yet abolished slavery by law, had, about 
seven years before this Constitution was formed, 
enacted a statute, to prevent any addition, either 
by birth or immigration, to the slave population 
then in the State. The preamble to this act 
would seem to indicate a clear sense on the part 
of the legislature of the inherent rights of man ; 
but the provisions of the law itself are strongly 
marked by the appearance of a lingering appre- 
hension that the rights of the master to the 
service of his slave were not entirely annihilated 
by the rights of the slave to his own freedom. 
Hence the Act of 1780, applauded as it has 
since been, was not an act of emancipation, but 
one for the gradual abolition of slavery. The 
slaves then in this State, were permitted to 
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languish out their lives in servitude, with the 
consoling assurance, however, that their posterity 
would be free. In their care to preserve what 
no doubt many of them considered as the rights 
of the masters, the case of slaves escaping into 
Pennsylvania was not overlooked ; in this act, we 
find the following provision : 

“Section 11. Provided always, that this Act, 
or any thing in it contained, shall not give any 
relief or shelter to any absconding or runaway 
negro or mulatto slave or servant, who has ab- 
sented himself or shall absent himself from his 
or her owner, master or mistress, residing in any 
other State or country, but such owner, master 
or mistress shall have like right and aid to de- 
mand, claim and take away his siave or servant, 
as he might have had in case this act had not 
been made.” 

From this clause in the enactment of 1780 | 
we may fairly infer that if the subject of slavery, | 
including the recovery of fugitives, had been | 
left to the States, sufficient care would have 
been taken to secure to the people of: the South 
all the rights they could justly demand; and 
this important advantage would have arisen | 
from having it thus left, that such of the States 
as might think proper to imitate the example of | 





Pennsylvania in regard to fugitive slaves, would | 
have possessed unquestionable authority to pre- 
scribe the manner in which that recovery should 
be prosecuted and carried into effect. As the 
subject would have been altogether under the | 
control of the State authorities, the execution | 
must have fallen exclusively on the officers of 
the local government ; hence the shameful con- 
flict between the different authorities with res- 
pect to jurisdiction, would have been entirely 
avoided, and we should probably have heard | 
nothing of those barbarous attempts to execute 
the Fugitive Slave Law, totally regardless of 
the feelings and sentiments of the people; or, 
in case such attempts had at any time been 
made, the authorities of the State would have | 
been competent to apply the appropriate remedy. 
Another advantage would have followed. The 
local authorities, in whatever provision they may 
have thought proper to make in relation to the 
delivery of fugitives from service, would have 
been competent to introduce such modifications 


as the growing humanity of the age might dic- 
tate. 


| 





Here, however, let me observe, that what- 
ever Pennsylvania did or might have done, if 


| human sacrifices. 


, and good neighborhood with them. 


left to herself, certainly the delivery of the ‘ was formed in 1780, by a convention, closing its 


fugitives to the absolute control of their masters 
could not, by any modification whatever, have 
been divested of a character too revolting to 
humanity to be long tolerated by a free State. 
No delivery, however intrenched in forms of 
law, could be practised without a total violation 
of the great principle that lies at the foundation 
of all republican government, “ that the author- 
ity is derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” An engagement to execute such a 
delivery is one which no free State ought to as- 


| sume or suffer to be imposed upon it. 


There were, a few years ago, and probably 
are yet, some tribes of natives on the North 
American continent, addicted to the practice of 
Should a tribe in this prae- 
tice, located on a part of the continent conti- 
guous to an occupied portion of the United 
States, while adhering obstinately to the insti- 


| tutions derived from their fathers, human sacri- 


fices included, still manifest a disposition to cul- 
tivate and maintain the relations of peace with 


| the people and government of the United States, 


this practice, however barbarous, would consti- 


' tute no valid objection to our maintaining peace 


Civilized 


| nations are not in the practice of refusing to 


enter into negociations for the preservation of 
peace, with nations much less civilized than 
themselves. In the case supposed, we certainly 
could feel no obligation to assume an engage- 
ment to deliver again any victims intended for 
sacrifice who might be fortunate enough to 
escape from their captors to seek an asylum 
Such a demand, if made, would be 
fully answered by the declaration that such 
sacrifices were revolting to our feelings and 
judgment, and that therefore we could take no 
part in their encouragement or support. Such, 


among us. 


or nearly such, should be the relation betweeu 
the Free and Slave States. The slavery of the 
negro race is their act and not ours; and while 
we determine, as far as depends upon us, to 
maintain peace and friendship with our brethren 
of the Slave States, we should respectfully request 
to be excused from participating in the support 
of an institution which we conscientiously repu- 
diate. 

Slavery was abolished in Massachusetts, not 
by an act of the legislature but by a judicial 
decision. A new constitution for that State 
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labors on the 2d of the 3d month, one day after 
the passage of the Pennsylvania law. In thiscon- 
stitution they introduced the following clause : 

“ All men are born free and equal, and have 
certain natural, essential and unalienable rights, 
among which may be reckoned, the right of 
enjoying their lives and liberties; that of ac- 
quiring, possessing and protecting property; in 
fine, that of seeking and obtaining their safety 
and happiness.” 

This declaration, we observe, is copied, almost 
literally, from the Declaration of Independence; 
the conclusion is therefore irresistible that the 
Massachusetts Convention of 1780 adopted as 
the basis of the government of that Common- 
wealth precisely the same principles as those on 
which the United States assumed their station 
among the nations of the world. But, in Mas- 
sachusetts, this doctrine was not permitted to 
stand as an empty theory, the judiciary solemnly 
deciding that, under the new constitution, slave- 
ry no longer existed in the State. The States 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island enacted laws 
in the year 1784, more than three years before 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, de- 
elaring that no child born in those States after 
the first day of March of that year should be 
held as aslave. Whether in these laws any pro- 
vision was made for the recapture of fugitives, 
does not appear from any authority now before 
us. The States of New York and New Jersey did 
not, till several years afterwards, adopt any effec- 
tual measures for the extinction of slavery. 

Slavery, as has been amply shown, isa muni- 
cipal regulation, and does not fall in any way 
within the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment. the 
hibiting the several States from enacting laws 
bound to service or 
labor from performing such service, does not 
prohibit the Judges of the State Courts 
from deciding that there is and can be no ser- 
vice due except by contract. 


Even Constitution as it is, pro- 


to exonerate persons 


Of course the 
application of this clause is properly limited to 
services by contract, and not by compulsion with- 
out compensation. 

Justice Story, in giving the opinion of the 
Court in the case of Prigg versus State of Penn- 
sylvania, observes, “ By the general law of na- 
tions, no nation is bound to recognize the state 
of slavery, as to foreign slaves found in its terri- 
torial dominions, when it is in opposition to its 


own policy and institutions, in favor of other 
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If it does 
it, it is as a matter of comity, and not as a mat- 
ter of international right. 


nations where slavery is recognized. 


The state of slavery 
is deemed to be a mere municipal regulation, 
founded upon and limited to the range of terri- 
torial laws. This is fully recognized in Somer- 
set’s case,” by Lord Mansfield, before the Revo- 
lution. 

If then, a person held in slavery by the laws 
of Virginia is found in Pennsylvania, his con™ 
dition there must evidently be that of a slave or 
a freeman. If the former, it becomes a serious 
inquiry by what law is hea slave? It cannot be 
by the laws of Virginia, for they are limited to 
the jurisdiction of the State. Unless, therefore, 
Pennsylvania has enacted some law declaring 
him a slave, it is difficult to see how he can be 
one. The advocates of slavery will no doubt 
immediately fall back on the fourth Article of 
the Constitution, but can the Constitution pos- 
sibly make a mana slave? The great business 
of the Constitution, as declared in the Preamble, 
was not to establish, support or encourage slave- 
ry, but to establish a more perfect union among 
the people of the United States, and to “secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity.” 

Much, indeed, has been said, and Judge 
Story has not overlooked the consideration, of 
the bickering and contention that must arise 
between the different States, if every one was 
at liberty to guarantee freedom to all who 
may be found within its jurisdiction, without 
regard to their condition in the State from which 
they came ; even civil war, it has been declared, 
would be the consequence of such astate of things. 
Such prognosticators would, perhaps, do well to 
inquire how it has happened that we have had 
no war on this account with our neighbors on 
the other side of the great lakes. Slaves escap- 
ing into any part of the British dominions are 
well known to be free the moment they cross the 
line. Itis a matter of little importance where 
that line is—whether it is that of Mason and 
Dixon, the river Ohio, or the line through the 
lakes ; the contest must end where the power of 
reclamation terminates; and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that if it was once clearly 
established and understood that every slave es- 
caping to a Free State became absolutely free, 
there would be less contention on that account 
than there now is. 
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We learn from the papers of Madison that 
when this subject was under consideration in the 
Convention, that eminent statesmen expressly 
disavowed the doctrine that man could be the 
property of man. His large understanding was 
unquestionably impressed with the conviction 
that such a recognition would be totally irrecon- 
cilable with the principles on which the govern- 
ment of the United States was avowedly formed, 
and in this judgment he was evidently sustained 
by the Convention. In the article in question 
there is not the slightest allusion to ownership ; 
the fiction of a debt is resorted to ; the fugitives 
are to be delivered up to those to whom their 
service may be due. 

From the brief review which has been taken 
of the action of the several States in relation to 
slavery, as well as from the hasty manner in 


which this article was passed through the Con-. 


vention, we are authorized to believe that it was 
not regarded as a case of much importance ; and 
had the free States assumed the ground which 
they had a right to take, and insisted that the 
recovery of fugitive slaves did not fall within the 
province of the General Government, but ought 
to be left under the jurisdiction to which the 
subject of slavery evidently belonged, they would 
have met with but little opposition. The pro- 
vision in the Pennsylvania act of 1780, already 
cited, might have been quoted with effect as evi- 
dence that the rights of the slaveholders would 
be respected by the free States. 
consequence of the 


The happy 
of this article 
would evidently have been to eut off all claim on 


exclusion 


7 ‘ . . 
the part of Congress to legislate on the subject ; 


the act of 1793 and the supplementary one of 
1850 , relative to recovery of fugitives from labor, 
would never have been heard of. It is well 


known that notwithstanding the opinion of the 


Supreme Court in the case of Prigg versus the 


State of Pennsylvania, the opinion has been held 
and openly avowed by some of our ablest lawyers 
that these laws are unconstitutional. But all 
the bickering and heart-burning occasioned by 
their enactment and attempted execution by the 
United States government, or its officers, would 
have been completely prevented by the simple 
expedient of rejecting this article from the Con- 
stitution, and leaving the subject of slavery to 
the States, where it only and properly belonged. 

Whatever, therefore, may be said respecting 
this compromise, or the obligation which it im- 
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poses, its admission into the Federal Constitution 
must be regarded as one of the blunders of that 
document, to be limited in its application to a 
strict construction. If they must have the 
pound of flesh, they have no claim to a drop of 
blood. 

The great blunder of all is contained in Ar- 
ticle 1, Section 2, in the following words: 

“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may 
be included in this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined 


by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of 


| years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 


fifths of all other persons.” 

This unhappy provision establishes a link 
which ought never to have been permitted to 
exist, between the General Government and the 
subject of slavery. From the time of the ap- 
portionment of Congress, founded upon the 
enumeration of 1790, this provision has fur- 
nished the House of Representatives with a 
number sufficient, in cases of importance, to turn 
the scale; and these representatives have al- 
ways given their votes, on questions in which 
that subject is involved, in favor of slavery 
An element calculated to increase the influence 
of that power was thus very improperly intro- 
Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1790, there were then 
in the slave States 643,900 slaves; and as the 


ratio of representation in Congress was one in 


duced into the House of Representatives. 


thirty-three thousand, these slaves must have 
entitled their masters to a representation of 
about eleven or twelve.* 

| The objection, however, to the principle thus 
‘admitted is of more force than the simple num- 
ber of extra representatives. If the toleration 
| of slavery in any of the States did not constitute 
an insuperable objection to a union with the 
people of those States, the true and only sub- 
stantial reason that can be assigned why such a 
union was not prevented by this cause, was that 
the support or extinction of slavery did not fall 
within the province of the general government, 
but being entirely a municipal regulation, was 
confined to the exclusive jurisdiction of the re- 
spective commonwealths. The admission of a 
slave representation into the Federal Constitu- 


* To save trouble, this calculation has been made 
approximately, not accurately, but by.a method which 
is probably not far from tbe truth. 
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tion, was, therefore, the infusion of poison into | and 4th Articles, were evidently introduced into 
the body politic which has never been purged, {the Constitution in disregard of its original 
and which it appears now too late to purge | principles, it would seem to follow, as an inevi- 
away. ‘The nominal equivalent for this conces- | table conclusion, that the duty of the true re- 
sion has never been received beyond a very | publicans of the United States requires that 
limited extent; and like most compromises be- | they should find, as early as practicable, some 
tween right and wrong, the evil has been real- | peaceful method of expunging these Articles 
ized, but the expected political benefit has been | from the great Charter of our nation, and re. 
found only on parchment. placing the General Government on its true and 
The apportionment of direct taxes according | original basis. 
to the ratio of representation, has had no prac-| Itis rather singular that this three-fifths repre- 
tical operation, except about three years out of | sentation, absurd and anomalous as it is in its 
nearly seventy during which the Federal Govern- | practical operation, may be regarded as a re- 
ment has been in existence. In the present | striction on the power of the slaveholding States, 
Congress, founded upon the enumeration of | and that if the people of those States are de- 
1850, out of two hundred and thirty-four mem- | sirous of maintaining and even extending their 
bers in the House of Representatives, no fewer | influence in the General Government, they have 
than twenty-four, or one in ten, owe their seats | the power to accomplish that object without 
to this slave representation. From other docu- | consulting the northern States on the subject. 
ments we find that the slaveholders in the | It is admitted upon all hands that, as the 
United States, amount to 347,525, the white | federal authority has no power to abolish slavery 
population of the slave states being 6,222,418. | in any of the States, so it has no power to pre- 


Now, from the manner in which the slaveholding | vent the States from abolishing it. Several of 





interest predominates in the South, we may not | the northern States are now free frpm the taint 
only consider these twenty-four additional repre- | of slavery, where numerous slaves were once 


sentatives, but the whole ninety members from | held under the sanction of law. This extine- 
the slave States, as virtually representatives of the | tion of slavery was effected by municipal, not 
$47,525 slaveholders, and not of the 6,222,418 | federal authority, and what has been once done 
whites. The number of representatives from | may be done again. If any or all the slavehold- 
the free States amounts to 144, representing a | ing States should exercise their unquestionable 
population of 13,446,322 whites. Hence it | power of declaring freedom to the slaves, this 
appears that the slaveholders of the United | three-fifths representation would be immediately 
States are represented by about 1 in 3861, or, | changed to a representation of the whole, and 
considering the whole white population to be | the southern section of the Union would sud- 
represented, they have about 1 in 69,138 ; while | denly have about fifteen members added to the 
the whites of the free States are represented by | House of Representatives. Over this new re- 
only 1 in 93,377. Hence we perceive that this presentation Congress could exercise no special 
slave representation is not only an element in | authority ; the States would regulate the right 
our Constitution which a due regard to our own | of suffrage according to their own judgment and 
avowed principles would bave certainly excluded, | choice. If this would not augment the slave- 
but is evidently unjust and unequal in its prac- | holding interest, it would at least increase the 
tical operation; and if the people of the free , power aud influence of those portions of the 
States must continue to submit, as they always | Union where slaves are now held; and as the 
have done, to this compromise, it is right they | representation would thus be equalized through- 
should know at what expense it is maintained; | out the Union, the North would no longer have 
and may we not rationally inquire what equiva- | any thing to complain of in that respect, and 
lent we have ever received, or are likely ever to | the Constitution of the United States would be 
receive, for this concession? If the Constitution | freed from the absurdity of confounding human 
was now to be formed anew, it is not very likely | beings with property. 
that the free States would agree to introduce} But a still more important consequence would 
into it such a provision as this. result from the measure. The anomaly cited 
As these two provisions, quoted from the 1st! from the 4th Article of the Constitution, which, 
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as long as it retains a place in that document, 
must be abhorrent to the judgment and feelings 
of the people of the North, would at once be 
swept away. As there would be no slaves to 
elope, there would be none to reclaim; and thus, 
by the action of the people of the South, the 
great sources of discord and jealousy between 
them and the North would be forever dried up, 
and the Union would be established upon a 
basis which could never be shaken. EK. L. 

Deatu or SAMUEL GuRNEY.—An English 
paper of the 6th inst. contains the following :— 

“We learn with regret the death of Samuel 
Gurney, the respected head of the firm of 
Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co. The melan- 
choly event took place at Paris, yesterday. 
Samuel Gurney was in his 71st year. 





Marriep.—At Friend’s Meeting House, West 
Union, Morgan County, Indiana, on the 24th of 
Fourth month last, ALFreD Cuarke to Anna Jane 
REYNOLDS. 

——, On the same day, and at the same place, 

Tuomas Painter to Cuartotte Townsend. 
, At Friends’ Meeting, Salineville, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, on the 26th of Fifth month, 
Warrick Paice, son of William and Edith Price, 
of Smithfield, Ohio, to Betran R., daughter of 
James and Meribah Farmer, of Salineville. 





———., At Friends’ Meeting House, Newberry, 
Clinton County, Ohio, on the 27th of Third month 
last, Stover Simcox to Sarau A. GIBson. 


Diep,—At the residence of her son in-law, 
Henry Moon, near Martinsville, Clinton County, 
Ohio, on the 26th of the 5th mo., HANNAH, relict 
of Joseph Mills, aged 94 years, lacking five days. 

The deceased was born in Pennsylvania, near 
Philadelphia, the Ist of the 6th mo., 1762. While 
very young, she removed with her parents, John 
and Jane Maris, to Guilford County, N.C. In the 
year 1812, she emigrated with her husband to Ohio, 
settled within the limits of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting in 1514, and in 1817 was appointed an 
elder by that meeting, which station she filled to 
the acceptance of Friends, till the close of her 
long and useful life. Notwithstanding her great 
age, this dear Friend was favored to retain her 
mental faculties but little impaired; she was 
diligent in the attendance of all our religious 
meetings—when health permitted—till about a 
week before her death ; being taken with her last 
sickness while attending Preparative Meeting. 
During her last illness, she expressed that the 
“sincere desire and secret prayer of my heart has 
been, that a pure Gospel ministry may be pre- 
served in our Society, in the l:fe and power that 
gathered us to be a people.’’ Being endowed 
with strong natural abilities, she was ever con- 
strained to devote them tothe cause of her Re- 
deemer. She counselled many that visited her, 
from the ministers down to little children, en- 
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couraging them to walk in wisdom’s paths; in- 
deed, so instructive and peaceful were her last 
hours, that it was esteemed a privilege to be in her 
presence. 





, On the 24th of the 10th mo., 1855, in the 
54th year of his age, Tuomas Rees, of Hamilton 


County, Indiana; a member of Hinkles Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the J4th of the Fourth month last, 
Exviza Jane, wile of Charles Overman, and daugh- 
ter of Cyrus and Miriam Wright, in the 27th year 


of her age,—a member of Spiceland Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 


This dear friend bore her protracted illness with 
patience and fortitude. She said that, although 
she had not always done right, she had prayed, 
and through the mercies of a Redeemer had foand 
forgiveness. 


——, On the 10th of Fifth month last, at the 
residence of his son, Enoch G. Dorland, in Nine 
Partners, Dutchess County, New York, Gitpert 
DoRLAND, an esteemed member of Beekman par- 
ticular and Oswego Monthly Meeting, in the 79th 
year of his age. 

Although in the enjoyment of nearly usual 
health until within a few days of his decease, he 
had for some time been sensible that he was very 
nearly approaching the termination of his earthly 
pilgiimage. Drawn early to unite in religious 
profession with Friends, from a firm conviction of 
the accordance of their principles with the doc- 
trines and precepts of our Holy Redeemer, he was 
permitted to feel in the decline of life the precious 
assurance that he had not followed cunningly de- 
vised fables, but the living, eternal and enduring 
substance. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


The following is extracted from a private letter 
from a member of our Yearly Meeting, dated 
Newport, 6th month 17th. 


‘The Yearly Meeting commenced here with 
the two meetings for worship on First day, which 
were crowded as usual ; very solemn seasons, in 
which the ministers, several of whom were en- 
gaged in each, earnestly labored to call all who 
had not already submitted their necks to the 
yoke of Christ, to repentance toward God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; urging upon all 
the awful consequences of a refusal, and tenderly 
entreating them to accept of the mercy of our 
Heavenly Father, offered to all through his dear 
Son, and of that glorious and blessed inheri- 
tance laid up for the righteous in the world to 
come. Much solemnity appeared over the meet- 
ing, of which a large part was composed of those 
not Friends. In the evening a meeting for 
young people, not excluding others who might 
incline to attend, was appointed at the request 
of Sybil Jones. This also was crowded, and 
held for about two hours, and the same exercise 
which prevailed through the two preceding 
meetings was continued through this. I cannot 
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doubt that some at least will have occasion to 
remember this day as one in which they were 
led to turn from the evil of their ways, to choose 
the Lord for their portion and the God of Jacob 
for the lot of their inheritance. They might all 
be esteemed glorious and powerful meetings, in 
which the gospel was livingly preached, and in 
which my soul rejoiced in a sense of the love of 
God to the children of men. Yesterday morn- 
ing the Yearly Meeting for business convened 
at9 A. M. I have not enquired as to its com- 
parative size. Certificates were read therein for 
Jared Patterson, Ann Kenworthy and Huldah 
Hi. Hoag from Indiana Yearly Meeting; David 
H. Bennett, Anna Adams and Bersheba Heren- 
deen from New York Yearly Meeting; and 
\ebecca Updegraff from Ohio, with their com- 
panions. | was informed that the sittings of 
the select Yearly Meeting on Seventh day pre- 
ceding were very favored seasons, and the attend- 
ance was larger than usual. Susan Howland 
was set at liberty to pay a visit in gospel love to 
(rreat Britain. 

In the morning meeting (Second day) the 
London general Kpistle was read, also the parti- 
cular Epistle from the same, and Epistles from 
New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio and 
indiana, all interesting and instructive ; of the 
first, 3,500 were directed to be printed for dis- 
tribution. In the afternoon, the minutes of last 
Yearly Meeting, including various interesting 
reports in relation to education, the Indians, &c. 
were read, various committees appointed, and 
the address or statement of London Yearly 
Meeting in relation to the separation in Ohio 
was read, and referred to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings to consider and decide as to whether it 
would be right to print it for distribution to 
their members. Of course it was a comfort to 
the Yearly Meeting and many expressed their 
satisfaction therewith. An unbroken harmony 
and warm brotherly regard for each other seem 
to prevail in the meeting, of which I enjoy the 
sight greatly. Friends here received us with 
a warmth and cordiality that was touching and 
humbling to us.” 


By subsequent accounts we learn that the 
meeting progressed satisfactorily and harmoni- 
ously until Fifth day evening, when it came to 
a close. 


The Meeting for Sufferings advised against the 
proposition which had been made to change the 
place of holding the Yearly Meeting, as it was 
found that legal difficulties would attend a re- 
moval, and the advice was adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

As it is expected that the printed minutes 
will shortly appear, it is thought best to defer 
-urther notice until they come to hand. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
“ A VOICE FROM HEAVEN.” 
“T shine in the light of God, 
His likeness stamps my brow, - 
Through the shadow of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now: 
No breaking heart is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 
No wasted cheek, where the frequent tear 
Hath rolled and left its stain. 


“T have found the joy of Heaven, 
I am one of the angel band, 

To my head a crown is given, 
And a harp is in my band; 

I have learned the song ‘hey sing 
Whom Jesus hath made free, 

And the glorious halls of Heaven still ring 
With my new born melody. 

“No sin, no grief, no pain— 
Safe in my happy home ; 

My fears all fled, my doubts all slain, 
My hour of triumph come! 

Ob |! friends of my mortal years, 
The trusted and the true ; 

Ye’re walking still in the valley of tears 
Bat I wait to welcome you. 

“Do I forget? Ob! no; 
For memory’s golden chain 

Shall bind my heart to the hearts below, 
Till they meet and touch again; 

Each link is strong and bright, 
And love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down like a river of light 
To the world from whence I came. 

“Do you mourn when another star 
Shines out from the glittering sky? 

Do you weep when the voice of war 
And the rage of conflict die? 

Then why do your tears roll down, 
And your hearts be sorely riven, 

For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
And another soul in Heaven ?” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreten IntTeLLicence.—Liverpool dates have 
been received to the 11th inst. 

No official notice of the dismissal of Cramp- 
ton had been received in England, though it was 
regarded as certain, from private accounts. These, 
however, had produced but little excitement. The 
London papers generally argue that, as the case 
is a personal one, there will be no necessity for 
sending away the American Minister in retaliation. 
Lord Palmerston has declared in Parliament, in 
answer to inquiries relative to the situation of the 
Central American difficulty, that, though the ques- 
tions now pending were oi a very grave character, 
he sincerely hoped, and not without good reason, 
that the discussions might terminate peaceably. 

The bill altering the oath administered to mem- 
bers of Parliament, so that Jews can be qualified, 
has passed the House of Commons. 

It is estimated that the recent inundations in 
France have rendered 40,000 people houseless, 
and thrown 100,000 outof employment. At least 
500 houses were destroyed at Lyons, and 150 
at Avignon. The Emperor visited the inundated 
districts, and personally distributed money to some 
of the sufferers, for whose relief large sums have 
been voted and subscribed. Notwithstanding the 
floods, it was hoped that the corn crop would not 
fall much below the average. 
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A difficulty has arisen between Spain and Mex- 
ico relative to claims for alleged wrongs inflicted 
on Spanish subjects by Mexico, and a fleet has 
been sent to the latter country by the former. A 
new Spanish Minister was also sent at the same 
time, but the latest accounts from Mexico make it 
doubtful whether he has been received by that 
government, which is said to require the with- 
drawal of the fleet as a preliminary to renewiug 
negotiations. 

{t is reported in Berlin, that Russia and Sardinia 
have demanded to be admitted into the Commis- 
sion for reorganizing the Principalities, and that 
the demand has been acceded to. 

France and Austria have both sent urgent notes 
to the Neapolitan government, France hinting at 
intervention should outbreaks occur in Naples or 
Sicily. 

Letters from the Crimea state that 70,000 masons 
are to be employed in rebuilding Sebastopol, after 
the departure of the Allies. 

Arabia is still in.a state of insurrection, refusing 
any longer to acknowledge the rule of the Sultan. 

Recent accounts from Nicaragua represent the 
country as in a deplorable state. Walker has a 
force of about 800 men, whom he is unable to pay 
or provision, and who subsist only by plunder. 
Much sickness prevails among them. Many of 
them are dissatisfied, and would gladly leave the 
country, but the means of exit are carefully 
guarded, so that none can depart withont permis- 
sion. Walker exercises a complete despotism, 
Rivas, the nominal President, being a mere tool in 
his hands. 

Gen. Alvarez has resigned his office as President 
of Mexico. This step raised a difficulty as to the 
position of Comonfort, who was appointed by 
Alvarez as his substitute, the nomination being 
ratified by Congress. Some doubt was felt whether 
he could retain the office after the resignation of 
his principal. Congress, however, refused to re- 
ceive the resignation of Alvarez, as, while the Con- 
stitution is in course of formation, there is no legal) 
power to appoint a successor. The provisional 
organic statute has been published by President 
Comonfort. It is to serve a temporary purpose 
until the new constitution is framed by Congress. 
This organic statute is said to be drawn up with 
great liberality towards foreigners, and with wis- 
dom throughout. 

Dillon, late French Consul at San Francisco, has 
been appointed Consul General and Charge d’ Af- 
fairs at Port au Prince, Haiti, with the entire charge 
of French relations in the West [Indies and Central 
America. 

It is stated that another attempt will soon be 
made to lay a telegraph cable across the Atlantic. 
The length of the cable will be 2,400 miles, and 
two steamers, each carrying 1,200 miles of it, will 
meet midway between Ireland and Newfoundland, 
join the cables, and proceed in opposite directions 
io land. 

Domestic.—Accounts from Kanzas to the 18th 
inst., represent that preparations were making 
for another invasion from Missouri, by a large 
iorce. Col. Sumner was preparing to repel the 
attack, should one be made. The Territory ap- 
pears to be under martial law. The President 
has appointed Gen. Persifer Smith to take com- 
mand of the U. 8. forces there, and he is to pro- 
ceed thither as early as possible, clothed with full 
powers. Further details lately received confirm the 
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accounts of ontrage and violence heretofore given, 
and show that the Territorial authorities have 
given all their power and influence in aid of the 
Pro-Slavery party. Gov. Robinson and such 
others of the individuals indicted for treason as 
are in the Territory, are in custody at Lecompton, 
strongly guarded by U. S. troops, and will not be 
tried until the 9th month. The Congressional In- 
vestigating Committee has returned to Washington. 

Large numbers are preparing to emigrate to 
Kanzas, especially from the north-western States. 
Meetings have been held in various places to pro- 
mote this object, and considerable sums of money 
have been raised to aid the settlers already there, 
whose property has been destroyed. 

The Republican Convention, which assembled 
in this city on the 17th inst., was composed of 
delegates from all the free States and Territories, 
and trom Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky 
and the District of Columbia. Resolutions, form- 
ing a platform of principles, were adopted, deny- 
ing the right of Congress or any other power to 
legalize slavery in the Territories; and in favor 
of the total prohibition therein by Congress, of 
‘those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
slavery”; of the immediate admission of Kanzas 
as a State under her free Constitution ; of the 
Federal Government aiding in the construction of a 
railroad to the Pacific, and of a wagon-road thither 
as a preliminary; and of appropriations by Con- 
gress for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
of a national character. John C. Fremont was 
nominated for President, and Wm. L. Dayton of 
N. J., for Vice President. , 

The American Convention which had previously 
nominated N. P. Banks and W. F. Johnston, at a 
subsequent meeting withdrew the name of Banks, 
at hisown desire, and substituted that of Fré- 
mont, retaining Johnston as the nominee for Vice 
President. 

Unparp Lettrers.—The Postmaster General has 
addressed an official despatch to the leading post- 
offices, instructing the Post Master in each case 
that whenever any letter is deposited unpaid, he 
must send a circular notice to the party addressed, 
that the said letter is detained for want of pre-pay- 
ment, and that it will be furwarded on the receipt, 
in stamps, of the amount due. 

Concress.—Very little business was transacted 
in either house, prior to the 23d. On that day, 
Senator Toombs, of Georgia, gave notice of his in- 
tention to introduce a bill to take a census of the 
population of Kausas, to protect them in the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, and to provide for 
calling a convention to frame a State Constitution. 
The House of Representatives, by previous arrange 
ment, took up territorial business. A bill was 
passed authorizing the President to cause the 
southern boundary line oi Kanzas to be surveyed 
and marked. The bill authorizing the people ot 
Oregon to form a State Constitution was considered, 
and an amendment proposed requiring the Terri- 
tory to have a population equal to the Federal 
ratio of representation established by the last 
census, before its admission into the Union. A 
number of bills relating to the Territoties were 
reported {rom committees, and appropriately com- 
mitted. On the 24th, a bill was introduced in the 
Senate to provide for the faithful execution of the 
Kaneas territorial act. unter of Virginia replied 
to Sumner’s speech, and was answered by Sewar« 
and Pearce, 








